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JOHNNY GERALDY 


Fear and Fire and a 
Man and a Maid. 


By Bernice Brown 


r *OHNN’Y Geraldy was born in on* 

' I of those nameless lumber vil- 
I lages up along the St. Law- 
rence. His father was a 
Frenchman, powerfully built, as the 
Frenchman in the colonies seems 
often to be—blunt, unimaginative, of 
tremendous physical endurance. Ma¬ 
rie Tremont. whom lie married, was 
of another planet. 

Mario was afraid of the wind in the 
forest, the hoot of the night owl. of 
tho evil spirit that made the flame 
flicker in the lantern and the pun¬ 
cheons croak when no one stepped 
upon them During the long days 
when she was left in the cabin she 
conjured up calamities that might 
overtake her — the timber wolves 
might come, a marauding band of In¬ 
dians. fever: but most often of all 
that ghost that stalks every woods¬ 
man—tire. 

Johnny Geraldy grew' up to look 
like his father. His shoulders were 
broad and his hands were large and 
his eyes were set far apart. He could 
swing an axe and, with the best of 
bis fellows, trek the long miles to 
the northward. True, Johhny Oe- 
raldy was th** son of u pioneer, but 
he was also th* son of bis mother, 
who was afraid when the puncheon 
creaked and who woke up at night 
with the sm* !l of wood smoke in her 
nostrils. As the peasant people say 
it., Johnny Geraldy was marked, but 
he prayed nothing would »*ver hap¬ 
pen that would mak« patent to all 
the world the thing that was so piti¬ 
fully known to him. 

It was the last of October, and 
Devils Creek licked its way Ilk© a 
tongue of tire between the banks. It 
•was difficult to remember how. after 
the spring rains set in. the creek be- 
camp a rive r down w’hich the Tama¬ 
rac people floated the winter cut to 
the mills at rierre Fond< for till the 
rains came there was never a man 
who could run that stream In a boat. 

•It*a the devil's own creek,” said 
Jacques Morceau. “and whoever would 
run it safely must first give his soul 
over outright, and then never lift a 
paddle." 

* * * * 

T HAT seemed to be the way of it, 
but what man would have the 
courage to sit stark in his canoe and 
trust even the Angel Gabriel to lead 
him over the rapids and safe to the 
lake at Grandes Forets, where Dev¬ 
ils Creek smoothed out? 

Grandes Forets was the outfitting 
village from which the Tamarac lum¬ 
ber crew set out. This they left 
every fall In November, when the 
first heavy snows were In, and they 
did not come back until April, when 
they floated the black logs down to 
Fierro Fonds. 

In Grandes Forets there were 
stores and saloons and a church. | 
Every man had a sweetheart there, 
and there were dances sometimes in i 
the tavern, where old Jacques played , 
the fiddle. Every man ached to get 
back home to a pretty face and a 
home-cooked stew and as much ap¬ 
plejack as he wanted. Even Johnny 
Geraldy dreamed, though he had 
never breathed a word to Jeanne 
Beaumont. 

Before he tramped back that night 
to the shack, he strolled down the 
trail to the water. In a thicket of 
cedar In the lee of a shelter stood a 
slender birchbark canoe. Johnny Ge¬ 
raldy glanced at it idly. He wondered 
whether it would not be safer in the 
cabin. Not for six long months could 
a man use it. It would be sure death 
now. Oh, well, ho would bring It up 
tomorrow'. Then he trudged along 
back to the shack. The room was 
heavy with wood smoke, for the flue 
in the fireplace was a bad one. 

Johnny hated the smell of wood 
smoke, even smoke from a tame old 
fireplace with three men to watch it. 
It made him feel strange and ill, and 
his heart stumbled fast In his breast 
—but. then, that was because he was 
marked. 

This was the first year that Johnny 
Geraldy had come up early. It was 
m, promotion, of course, to be made 
a cruiser, to be sent on ahead to 
blaze the tract that would be cut 
that winter. 

But It meant going up alone into 
that forest, hearing all day and all 
night the sound of the wind in the 
branches; never seeing the sun. It 
does terrible things to a man if he’s 
not forest broken. Only a tough 
fiber can stand up against It. Jean 
Kebolt was a good woodsman because 
he was a dullard, and Peter Lafferte 
because he was a devil-may-care. 
Johnny was neither of these. 

At the company shack in the tim¬ 
ber Jean and Teter Joined him. They 
bad come up ahead with provisions, 
brought arduously over the narrow* 
trail northward. They brought him 
hews of how old Jacques Duval was 
having all .the village in. to revel at 
the tavern the night before the log¬ 
gers wore to leave. 

“Tomorrow it is,” Peter said. “A 
£urse to be here in the timber that 
flight.” He threw another log of pine 
Into the fire and watched how the flame 
Sprang up to meet it, and how the 
Reedies writhed back in the heat. 
••That’s the way the whole woods would 
go tonight if a spark was to touch 
them.” he said. “The trail up is 
slippery with needles and dry as tin¬ 
der.” 

They ate their supper on the rough 
deal table, in the heavy light of the 
lantern. Jean Rebolt kicked a log 
on tho hearth. “She will smoke to¬ 
night,” he grumbled, “for the wind’s 
from the east.” 

Then they rolled their blankets 
ground them and lay down In the 
narrow bunks to sleep. In a twink¬ 
ling there was no s^und in the shack 
except the deep, even breathing of 
healthful fatigue and the soft fall¬ 
ing of ashes on the stones of the 
hearth. 

* * * * 

PrOHNNY GERALDY never knew 
U what time It was when he was 
hwakened. Suddenly he was sitting 
holt upright, his heart pounding like 
h woodchuck in a trap, his eyes star¬ 
ing full Into the darkness, and the 
fernell of wood smoke in hie nostrils. 
Hhis was fire, just as Peter Lafferte 
|iad predicted. How the woods would 
go on a night like this! 

Without any act of volition Johnny 
Geraldy got out of bed and tiptoed 
lo the door, and the latch did not 
Click as ho closed the door after him. 
frben he found himself running down 
fche path to the creek. There was 
r>n© way to escape, only one, and 
that was by water by Devil’s creek. 
In the canoe under the cedars. There 
was room for only one In that shal¬ 
low boat of birch bark. Jean Rebolt 
and Peter Lafferte could bum up to 
a cinder back there in the cabin. 
Johnny Geraldy did not stop to give 
Jtfjem warning. 

Based wlth*tfear» Johnny Geraldy- 


plunged into the thicket. Then his 
head struck something. He could sec 
no longer. With a strange nav sense 
he groped his way until his hands 
found what they were seeking, then 
he dragged the birchbark shell down 
to • the water. AH around him he 
could hear its boiling. Like a seal 
he slid his body into the canoe, and 
he lay down fist on his stomach. He 
was blind as a bat, but it didn't 
matter down there in the darkness. 
He was moving out now, very rap¬ 
idly. It seemed as though he had 
leaned his ear against the heart of 
the river. He could hear the things 
grind under him. and shudder and 
tremhle. He was tossed from side 
to side; he was plunged head fore¬ 
most. 

He had no idea of time anj' more, 
an he lay on his face In the shallow 
bark, his blind eves shut fast against 
the blackness. 

* * * * 

tT was dawn when he finally came 
1 to. He was swinging gently, for 
there was no current. Very slowly 
I he turned over. There was light 
I against hia eyeballs. Finally he 
opened his eyes and saw the gray 
sky overhead and the thin gray 
clouds of early morning scudding 
over it. ’ 

lie could. &©e. Al last he sat up 
straight. Before’ him lay tho village, 
built up against the w£l( of forest. 
It. was as peaceful as a Sunday. Air 
at once ho. thought of the 1 forest fire 
—that • awful thing from * which 
had fled. Bat the horizon was clear 
and the air was fresh with the morn¬ 
ing sharpness. Slowly his thoughts' 
groped back to his awakening and 
his stealing out. of the cabin. He 
had left the others in there—to die 
foe uU he cared—and be had escaped 
in 'the chnoa* • * ... i - . 

Rydl .AgatLn flaw Johnny Geraldy 
as hfl .walked up th© street of the 
village.. He looked at him blankly. 
“Nam© of a name!" bfc said; "or do 
I dr?am? But how are you here?” 
he demanded. 

"By the Devil's Creek way,” he 
said. 

"Name o* a nam|i” the old man 
r-pemted. * r Your have come-back for 
the gayeth tonight. YouVbaVe come 
back to watch Jeanne Beaumont. 
Man,’* he hald. “yotk must have 
drowned your wits before starting. 
But you have done something no man 
has ever done before.” 

Inside of thirty minutes Rudl 
Agatin had told all the village how 
Johnny Geraldy was there and how 
he had come down Devil's Creek in 
the night time. And all the people 
stared at Johnny Garaldy. and the 
children followed him around the 
street, at « distance: silently, whis¬ 
pering. 

That night he went up to the 
tavern. He had not wanted to go, 
but It seemed, somehow, a part of 
this strange role he found himself 
playing. 

Jacques Duval saw Johnny Ger¬ 
aldy as he stood a moment silent at 
the threshold. 

“Bravo” he cried, "it is Johnny 
Geraldy, and he has come down the 
Devil’s Creek alone In the night time. 
We will drink him a toast in hia 
honor.” 

Then they passed around a pitcher | 
of applejack, and every one drank 
and cheered, but everybody looked at 
him a little strangely. It was uncanny, 
that thing he had done. 

Late that evening Jeanne Beau¬ 
mont sat down on the bench beside 
him. “Man alive,” she said, “that 
was a crasy thing to do. You w'ere 
a fool to do it, of course. But I 
cannot but look up to you with ad¬ 
miration.” 

“Jeanne— 

She looked at him as a woman 
does who is convinced against her 
Instincts of the quality of a man. 
It was a mixture of reluctant ad¬ 
miration and atonement. She had 
wronged him In her thoughts. 
“Johnny Geraldy,” she said, “you 
are a brave man. When you go 
back to the woods again I have some¬ 
thing for you to take with you. a 
charm that is very effective against 
cuts and chilblains.” 


*T*HAT night he walked up the road 
^ beside her to her father’s cottage. 
She had never seemed so little before, 
or so yielding—or so unattainable. 
They stopped before the white gate 
that shut off the withered garden. 

“Good-by,” he said. “I am going 
back tomorrow—over the trail by St. 
Pierre way.” 

••Oh—” she said; then, after a 
moment: “You will be back in the 
spring with the others?” 

“No,” he said; “I go north still 
farther to blase the tract for the cut 
next fall. 

She went Into the cottage and 
brought him out the tiny figure of 
St. Anthony that held a charm 
against cuts and chilblains. “Keep 
this by you,” she said. "Not but 
what St. Anthony himself seems to 
go beside you. St. Anthony.” she 
laughed, “or—the devil.” 

“Jeanne—” 

She turned her face up toward him 
in the moonlight. 

’Good-by,” he said. 

In that moment he knew she was 
waiting for him, as he had never 
dared dream she would—because he 
had done a brave thing. 

“Good-by,” he said—and bo was 
gone. 

Next day he started up th.e> trail 
before sunrise. He was alone again 
under the twilight of the spruces. H© 
hated It here in the forest. It played 
such tricks on you. It had drugged 
him and blinded him and made him 
mad—and he had done something in 
that madness that had turned him 
; Into a great man. Jeanne Beaumont 
had lifted her face to his in the 
■ moonlight because she had thought 
him brave. But up here In the for¬ 
est he had left two men to be burned 
to death. He had gone off and left 
them without a warning because he 
was at heart a coward. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!’* he whispered, 
and his hand closed around the tiny 
figure of St. Anthony that held a 
charm against cuts and chilblains, 
i The long winter passed and spring 
came, swelling Devil’s creek to a 
river, and summer came and fall. 
Johnny Geraldy went through the 
routine of the days aa he always had. 
The men he worked with had always 
thought him a little stand-offish, but 
now he had become even more a man 
apart. 

* * * * 

a NOTHER year passed and another. 

and the Johnny Geraldy story had 
beoome a legend. People began to 
hear about him in other villages. 
Thamei^ofr QrandejkForaf* mad a up 



it seemed his head would crash 
through the delicate walls of birch 

bark. Sometimes the spray dashed 

in stinging, like dust swept up from 
the prairie. 

He wondered suddenly how far he 
had gone, whether he had already 
struck the white water, whether 
ahead of him loomed up Devil’s Reef, 
like the teeth of a monster. It was 
inhuman to lie still, like a log, and 
not lift r paddle to steer clear of 
destruction. Tt was incredible. "God 
keep me blind.” he whispered; “God 
keep ms blind.” 

In an agony of torment he lay 
there. Finally all sensation seemed 
to go out of his body. “I have be¬ 
come a log.” he thought, “for only 
a log can do this. The devil haw 
turned ms to wood.” Then, finally, 
the woodenness crept to his brain. 
He had no sensation at all now. no 
emotion. What would happen if he 
could rot move when he came to the 
tmooth shallows of Grandes Forets? 
What would happen if he could never 
deliver his message” Suppose he had 
been struck dumb! And then, sud¬ 
denly, all thought left hi»n. . . . 

Rudl Agatin, in a fishing boat troll¬ 
ing for pike, came across him. The 
canoe had been shot far out by the 
catapult force of the stres.m. Rudl 
Agatin had thought the canoe was a 
derelict thing, broken loose from 
some wharf In the village. Inside he 
had found a man. asleep it seemed: 
maybe dead. He towed the canoe to 
shore, very gently, and lifted the 
body within it. Johnny Geraldy 
opened his eyes. It was hard to look 
against the sun, still he could see 
everything. 

“Name of a name,” gasped Rudl, 
"it is you!” 

Johnny Geraldy sat up. and finally 
he stood. 

Rudl still looked at him a* though 
he saw a ghost. “You have come 


down the devil’s creek for fhe oso- 
ond time, and you are not dead” 
v * * * 

■^o, he could sec and move and 
^ breathe in tho air of autumn. He. 
wa.i not dead. Ho started walking 
slowly at first, and finally trotting 
At last ho broke Into a speed that, 
had in it desperation. Like a mad¬ 
man he raced through the village 
People stared at him as though he 
were crazy—or they were. At Jeanr* 
Beaumont’s cottage he slowed up and 
pushed open the gate. Jeanne Beau 
mont stood at the doorway. 

“Johnny!” she called out. 

He stumbled to her aide, an! 
stopped then. “Johnny,” she whit 
pered. “Johnny.” 

She put her arms around him an-, 
drew him to her. “Speak to m> 
once,” she said. "Speak to me.** Then 
she looked into hit* face. “You hav- 
oome," she said, “with a message 

He nodded. 

“You have come by the creek. You 
are wet. You have come with a me.* 
sag*. Something terrible.” She 
stopped a moment, and then her lip 
said a word she had not even though* 
of. “Fire!” 

Again Johnny Geraldy nodded 

Suddenly she lifted her face, and 
^ the wind swept across kt. Yes, it wa- 
ja gal* from the east, from the Tama¬ 
rac country. 

ou came to warn us to cross over 
'the lake to the cb-srlng.'* 

He nodded. 

• Johnny," she said, and her eye? 
held the gontlenx of wisdom, “it 
was true what yon tol l mo once. You 
on**© were a cowar t. But you are not 
a toward now. You arj greater ev*n 
than the stories the men told of vou 
before.” She stopped a moment. “But 
n© one but me can over know how 
gre^t, for you can never tell it—and 
I never shall." 

(Oopjrisht. 1923.> _ 


Police Schools in Latin America 


“GOD,’ JOHNNY GERALDY SAID, “BE MERCIFUL. MAKE ME SO I CANNOT SEE!" 


splendid exploits for him. He could 
•wim a league under water. He had 
strangled a mountain wildcat with 
one hand behind him. He could tramp 
for seven hours without food nr sleep 
or water. Jeanne Beaumont watched 
him now with a strange look in her 
eyes, T6r‘ it seemed that Johnny Ger¬ 
aldy would never come any nearer 
with a question than the yearning 
that was forever In his eyes. 

Jeanne Beaumont once laid her 
hand on his arm and looked up at 
him gravely. “Why do you shut us 
all out?" she said. “You are too much 
alone. You are lonely." 

“Jeanne-” 

"Why do you shut us out*” she 
demanded. 

It was a long moment before he 
answered, and his eyes stared ahead 
into blankness. “You would not come 
in if you knew.” 


fox. and I took the one canoe and left. 
The forest didn’t burn. I must have 
dreamed it and smelled the smoke 
that curled out from our fire. I was 
safe, do you see? I didn’t need to do 
it.” Again he stopped. ’’And they 
thought I had come down Just to take 
you to a dance.” 

A long moment she sat as though 
she were enchanted. Finally she 
moved. "Johnny”—she reached out 
toward him—"Johnny,” she said, 
"you’re dreaming. Dreaming now, 
not then.” Suddenly she drew him 
toward her. and her hands held fast 
to his shoulders. “Listen to me," she 
said, "this is our secret, what you’ve 
just told me. Don’t tell the others. 
They’d think you were crazy. They'd 
laugh at you. Johnny-” 

He looked down at her amazedly. 
She didn't believe him! She loved 
him. She thought he was a great man 


the pines and sprUces. red dust 
powdered the weeds. The sun hung 
hot ©very afternoon and disappeared 
at evening In a black bank of thunder 
clouds, shot through with lightning 
tremors. But no rain fell. Devil’a 
creek was narrowed down again to 
a streak of current lashing its way 
around the bowlders and against the 
sheer walls of the course. 

In September Johnny Geraldy met 
Jean Rebot and old Peter Lafferte 
at the cabin. They were early again 
this year, bringing provisions over 
the narrow trail from Grandes Forets. 

They brought him the news of the 
village. It had gone bad with the 
gardens thfa year. 

“It Is bad. indeed," Peter said, shak¬ 
ing his head gravely. “It was so back 
j In the old country the summer before 
the Germans crossed the border. It | 
was so too the year » blight fell on 



“Johnny”—her voice was Bharp with 
concern—“Johnny, what do you 
mean?” 

{Suddenly he turned and looked at 
her. 

“Listen," he said, and he held her 
eyes like a man in a trance. “None 
of the things that they say of me is 
true. I’m a coward. That time I came 
down the creek I thought the forest 
was afire. I was running for my life. 
I was desperate. I didn't think of any 
onjs, just myself, and I took the one 
short cut to safety.” He stopped a 
moment. “Back in the shack I left 
the others, Jean Rebolt and old Peter 
Lafferte. I didn’t tell them I was 
going* J atnl&out, oa silent a*a. wood 


still. No; he alone in the world knew 
the truth that he was a coward. 
“Johnny,” she whispered. 

Suddenly he lifted .her facq. to his 
and kissed it—but It was as though 
he had kissed the lip9 of a painting. 
It was alipost thp kiss of a memory, 
“Good-bye,” he said. 

“Oh-” her voloe was a cry of 

terror. 

He took her arms from around his 
neck. “Good-bye,” he said. It was 
no use trying to make her believe 

him. “Good-bye-’’ It was this 

time a whisper. And he was gone. 

* * * * . 

rpHB summer that ypar was a hot 
• one. Tho needles fell dry from 


“JOHNNY,” JEANNE’S EYES 
HELD THE GENTLENESS OF 
WISDOM, “YOU ARE GREATER 
EVEN THAN THE STORIES ! 
THAT MEN TOLD OF YOU BE- I 
FORE.” 

the chestnut trees and all the horses 
went lame.” 

T wonder,” said Jean that even- 
if there can be anything' In 
th© old fellow’s bad musings.” Then 
he looked, almost shyly, up at Johnny 
Geraldy. “But you wouldn’t care,” he 
said. “There is nothing that you 
could fear.” 

Johnny Geraldy made no answer. 
Jeanne Beaumont had not believed 
him, and he had told her the truth. 
How much less would this stripling. 
“No two men fear * alike.” he said 
finally. 

That night Peter Lafferte lifted his 
finger to the dog star. “Look,” he 
said, “tt is red. We will have a big 
wind tomorrow.” 

This time the old fellow's prophecy 
came true. Indeed. It did not wait 
until morning. With the sunset the 
wind set in. All night it bent the 
branches westward., It sounded like 
the rush of water. Like the tide, too, 
tho gale came out of nothing and 
swept onward into nothing. 


At dawn Johnny, Geraldy fell into 
a heavy sleep. He was dreaming 
when old Peter shook his shoulder. 

“Smell-” 

Johnny Geraldy sniffed at the air 
as he had been commanded. 

“You smell, then, nothing?" Peter's 
face was eager with longing for a 
denial. 

It was a long moment before 
Johnny Geraldy answered. “Yes,” he 
said. 

* * * * 

pETER LAFFERTE stood up and 
x pushed open the door of the 
shack. “It is due east,” he said. “The 
trail north would miss It.” The two 
men stood there a moment in silence. 

"Yes," Johnny said, th© «*oad north 
would miss It.” There was one thing 
neither had said to the other, but that 
thing was more real than the peril 
of the moment. Finally old Peter 
raleed his eyes to Johnny Geraldy. 

*lt Is each man’s right to decide 
Just how sweet life is to him.” He 
stopped a moment. There was no 
doubting the humility of his appeal. 
“But you did it once,” he said finally 
—*’y6u did it on a wager to take a 
girl to a dance. Now tho village lies 
In the track of the oast wind, and 
the east wind is faster than a man 
on horseback.” Already the little 
animals scurried out from the under¬ 
brush. gophers and chipmunks and 
squirrels and foxes. “See,” he said, 
“they are flying, but they will not 
be fast enough. There is only one 
way to get the news to the village. 
One way.” 

Johnny Geraldy did not move. It 
seemed as though he had become 
rooted to that epot. 

“You are the only man who could 
do this." The old man spoke the 
worde with the oalmness of convic¬ 
tion. “You are the bravest man In 
Grandes Forest. You can now be¬ 
come its savior.” 

Still Johnny Geraldy did not move. 
At last had come the moment he had 
prayed all his life would never ar¬ 
rive, that terrible moment when a 
man must show to hie fellows his 
soul. “Peter Lafferte." he said, “I 
am not a brave man. That was luck. 

| that other time. Just luck. It was 
only a mistake, an accident that I 
went at all. This time, if I go, It is 
deliberate- It le death." 

Peter looked at him and shook his 
head. “A man doesn’t do a thing like 
that by accident. Don't try to fool 
with me,” he said. “I am an old l 
man, and there are come things that I 
know.” 

So Peter Lafferte would not believe 
him. either! 

Old Peter started down the path to 
Devil's creek. The canot was in a 
shelter near the stream, hoarded 
away' until the floods of April. Peter 
pushed back the underbrush and 
pulled it out. Johnny Geraldy 
watched him, but he made no move 
to help. He was like a man who 
sees the gallows lifted for him, black 
against the sky. , At the edge of the 
stream Peter Lafferte dropped the 
birch bark. 

“If you don’t get there,’’ said old 
Peter, “I shall tell all the world what 
you attempted. If you do get there” 
—hie lips drew into a droll smile— 
“you will tell all the world it was 
'Just by accident, just luck.’ ” 

♦ * * * 

J OHNNY GERALDY faced him final¬ 
ly and spoke. “Turn your back," 1 
he said. “I want to go alone.” Then 
he flung out his arms together in an 
agony of pleading. “God,” he whis¬ 
pered. “make me blind. Make me 
blind!” But the sunlight sparkled on 
the waxy leaves of aspen, and the 
waves swirled and broke at his feet. 
’God,” he said, "be merciful. Make 
mo so I cannot see!” 

Old Peter, with his face still turned 
away, stood waiting. “There is no 
time to pray," he said. “Anyway, the 
dear God knows what Is in our 
hearts.’* 

Johnny Geraldy shut his eyes. In 
a blundering panic of haste he felt 
his way to the canoe, slid It into the 
stream and threw himself into It. It 
took & leap forward, then it shud¬ 
dered and seemed almost to • stop. 
Johnny Geraldy did not move; he lay 
there, face downward, hia eyes tight 
closed against the blackness. The canot 
staggered forward again. Sometimes 
It pitched him from side to side, some¬ 
times it jammed him forward until 


(Continued from First Page.) 

a snappy appearing body of men and 
their plan of procedure Is fashioned 
largely after that of the Canadians. 
They are costumed in somewhat the 
same manner. They are tireless riders 
and good shots, and many stories 
have been written of their daring 
deeds. 

The "bobby” Is an institution that 
belongs to London and nowhere in 
the world is another policeman like 
him. He is the most patient creature 
in the world. He will stand more 
chaffing than any other guardian of 
the law, but be careful that you do 
not step over the bounds of tradi¬ 
tion. for if you do you have insulted 
th© British empire, and that to him 
is sacred. He did not carry a re¬ 
volver until of late and his treatment 
of gentlemen who have dined and 
wined too much has always been that 
of a guardian brother. 

Before the war the German police 
appeared and acted more like soldiers 
than coppers. They were military 
to the nth degree. They had no vi¬ 
sion and knew but one book. That 
was their police manual. You could 
not explain, you could not do any¬ 
thing but come along unless you de¬ 
sired to have a lot more of them 
appear on the scene. The organiza¬ 
tion of the German police was so 
planned as to permit them at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice to take their place in 
the regular army. 


I N OLD Paris the gendarmes wore 
capes, carried flat swords and 
made a million gesticulations while 
they took into custody some gay art 
student or some supposed criminal, 
and then there was endless question¬ 
ing. while reams of paper were used 
in getting all the facts. All the facts 
meant all the facts literally. The 
police of the Paris of today are not 
what they used to be. They are more 
like those of this country—that is. 
somewhat more like them, but they 
still retain some of the characteris¬ 
tics of ante-bellum days. 

The Maori police of New Zealand 
have billies that are selected with the 
thought that one crack should put 
the offender hors-de-combat, if not 
actually kill him. They are an earn¬ 
est lot when It comes to the matter 
of stopping the antics of a law¬ 
breaker. Their costume. In thd main, 
is unique. It consists of a cloth 
wrapped around and around the waist 
or occasionally a pair of breeches. 
The only other adornment is a fuzzy 
head of hair. 

Zulu policemen in South Africa are 
interesting characters and the bright¬ 
er their buttons and the greater the 
number of gold stripes on their uni¬ 
forms the happier they appear to be. 

The polioe of Costa Rica are alert 
and quick in their movements, and 
while they are not of gigantic size, 
they are quite proficient in the man¬ 
ner of handling their side arms. 

In numerous countries dogs are 
employed as regular assistants to the 
police. They were first used success¬ 
fully at Ghent, Belgium, and they 
are now being trained for the work 
in many cities of this country. 

A particularly interesting feature 
of th© police work that is being car¬ 
ried on in the republics .south of us 
is that they have established police 
schools. Take, instance, the on© at 
Lima, Peru. This was brought into 
active being In 1919, and th© govern¬ 
ment sent to Spain for experts. The 
result has been that a curriculum 
has been evolved that means that 
when a policeman has taken the en¬ 
tire course he is fully equipped to 
cope with the modern lawbreaker. 
They are taught the latest things In 
the matter of identification, are given 
problems In deductions, are schooled 
in tho use of weapons for defense and 
offense, and are put on cases that 
have been arranged for them to solve, 
cases that simulate real crimes. They 
are also taught to track fugitives. 


I N SOME of the Latin American 
countries the police work with 
the firemen or “bomberos.” They have 
the right to call on the fir© laddies 
for aid in case of riot. The fire 
fighters then acting with the police 
turn on a stream of water that has 
eighty pounds pressure back of it 
and the effect is that the crowd rap¬ 
idly disperses. Both the police and 
the firemen take the matter very 
seriously. 

In some of the countries the na¬ 
tional police take the place of the 
army. For instance, in Panama there 
are 1.000 officers and men and they 
can be used either as a police force 
or an army. They also have steam 


launches with which they do • cer¬ 
tain amount of patrol work. 

There is not a republic of the Amer¬ 
icas that does not have a complete 
finger-print system, and most of them 
have cards of identification. These 
are of great benefit to the public as 
well as to the authorities, for in 
maAy cases they prevent the wrong 
pen£bn being taken into custody. 

On these cards are photographs. They 
are ‘©‘©perly signed and sealed. In many 
instances they take the place of a pass¬ 
port. They are far easier to carry than 
the average document that is handed to 
one who desires to travel in foreign 
lands. The police of these countries 
say that some who objected to this 
method in th© days when it was first 
adopted ar© now warm supporters 
of the plan. 

In Uruguay there are nineteen de¬ 
partments of police, there are sub¬ 
divisions, and these have a political 
chief, but one that can be removed. 
There is also a commissioner In each 
division. All of the branches come 
under the direct supervision of a gen¬ 
eral head, who in turn is respon¬ 
sible to the chief executive of the 
nation. 

In Montevideo there is an investi¬ 
gation division of police, and accord¬ 
ing to authorities on police matters 
this division has some of the keenest 
minds found among the police of the 
southern countries. 

In the Pearl of the Antilles. Cuba, 
the national police are among the 
things that a Cuban points to with 
pride. They are very well equipped 
and very well trained. Th© result 
Is that it la a perpetual duel between 
the police and the lawbreaker. Much 
has been written about the use of 
disguises and the majority of these 
narratives were largely dosed with 
poetic license, but an American on a 
visit to Cuba saw a man who was 
pointed out to him in the morning 
at police headquarters as one of the 
smartest sleuths in the island. A few 
hours afterward, while he was sip¬ 
ping coffee at one of the hotels, this 
friend and guide pointed to a waiter 
and asked if the American had ever 
seen that man before. Upon hia say¬ 
ing that he did not recall ever hav¬ 
ing seen the man. the friend laughed 
heartily and informed the visitor that 
this was the deteotive they *'had 
looked at that morning. In the mat¬ 
ter of changing, without artificial 
means, the appearance, he waa a 
wonder. 


D OWN in the Dominican Republic 
they have a force of rural 
guards that numbers somewhere be¬ 
tween 1,800 and 2,000 men. They are 
good policemen, are excellent horse¬ 
men. and are likewise proficient in 
the use of the bicycle. They are 
under continuous training, and from 
the ranks have risen many men who 
have given an excellent account of 
themselves in police work. They are 
called the guardia nacional. which, 
translated, means national guard. 

The policeir n who guard the Andes 
act as train guards and the majority 
of these men are of the keener type 
In Bogota. Colombia, is another / 
school that was founded in 1913. and 
this school is conducted under the 
direction of teachers from overseas. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all - 
the police schools in the world is that 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, for it Is at thia( 
point that the aerial police are given 
instruction. There is an avlatton 
school that would be a credit to any 
nation, for it is th© only place in the 
world where squadrons of fliers are 
trained for the police service. In / 
this institution they have some of . 
the best airmen in the world, and the 
Brazilian government, when it went 
Into the business of training police¬ 
men to fly, spared no expense for ex¬ 
perts in aerial work. The students 
are given every course that th© pres¬ 
ent-day flyer has to tali© and in addi¬ 
tion the instructors put them through 
extra paces that mako them espe¬ 
cially valuable in this line of work. 

In Argentina they have a policeman 
to every 190 persons; in New York 
there is one officer to every 600, and 
in London the percentage is about 1 
to 600. It Is not that th© republics to 
the south of us have any more crim¬ 
inals per capita, but they are deter¬ 
mined that the rights of the citizens 
shall be protected to the very greatest 
degree possible. 

In some parts of the Americas, the 
policemen still observo the old cus¬ 
tom that came from Spain, namely, 
the crying out of the hour, and the g , 
oall runs as follows: “Eleven (or 
whatever the hour happens to be) 
o’clock and all is serene.” This cry 
ia responsible for the name given to 
the policeman—“serenoa.” 
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